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EDUCATION AS CRITICISM. 

TN the history of modern philosophy no distinction has been 
•*• more often made than the distinction between dogmatism 
and criticism. It is with this familiar distinction and its bear- 
ing on the aim of education that I am concerned in what follows. 
There are two typical movements of thought: one is outward 
toward activity, the other inward toward consistency. Roughly 
speaking, these thought processes! correspond respectively to 
dogmatism and criticism. Dogmatism is the natural attitude of 
the mind in the face of certainty or emergency, and in so far as 
certainty or emergency are permanent features of our experi- 
ence dogmatism is an ineradicable trait. No implied contempt 
is entertained in using the word 'dogma' or 'dogmatism'. 
Dogmatists are in the great majority among us. For instance, 
children are dogmatists. Their judgments are notoriously apo- 
dictic and everyone who has tried knows that to teach a child the 
use and significance of the hypothetical judgment is a tedious 
and often well nigh impossible task. Caution in judgment and 
chronic uncertainty are not to be found among children. This 
contention is as easily verified in the observation of child-like 
minds among the adults as in the observation of children as 
such. It is unnecessary to raise a dispute by entering too closely 
into a definition of the child-like adult, but I have in mind primi- 
tive people — savage or otherwise — those who shun knowledge in 
the fear that it will destroy their faith — those who know and 
know that they know. It is a common saying that if you want 
a clear and definite solution of a political, philosophical, or scien- 
tific problem ask the man in the street.. The first one you meet 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred knows whether or not the 
League of Nations covenant, for instance, impairs the sover- 
eignty of nations. This certainty is not based on a study of the 
notion of sovereignty, a reading of the covenant, or an insight 
into the principles of our national constitution but upon a prag- 
matico-emotional disposition. Not only do the great majority 
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of men live and die in dogmatism, but the minority also are dog- 
matists during the greater part of their lives. The scientist or 
philosopher, who earns his living by the cultivation of hypo- 
thetical judgments and an experimental attitude toward reality, 
spends the rest of his time cultivating judgments of certainty 
in the form of uncriticised habits — religious, social, political, 
and economic. He may be said to hold opinions in physics or 
logic because he has examined the evidence, but to hold opinions 
in religion or politics because he has not examined the evidence. 

The desire to promote education usually arises in the mind 
of a dogmatist or in a dogmatic mood. Educational systems 
therefore, reveal in various degrees their instrumental character. 
The first schools in history were clearly in the interest of the 
dogma of tribal solidarity. What we call today the superstition 
of the initiatory ceremonies was, except for our anachronistic 
interpretation, a canny selection of material well designed to 
serve the desired end. Indeed the fact that we call it supersti- 
tion and the fact that they called it truth are one and the same 
fact for this discussion. From then until now men have sought 
knowledge to serve their faith. The well known definitions of 
education bear out the hypothesis that the dominant purpose of 
the school has been instrumental. To educate is to discipline, 
to train, to mold, to restrain, to form. 

While this is a conspicuous feature of the history of culture it 
is by no means the only one. Along with it and opposing it is 
the ideal of education as criticism. The scholar in all times, 
like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, has uttered the 
lofty idealism of Plato's phrase "to follow the argument where 
it leads." For the pragmatic test of ecclesiastic and politician 
the scholar has substituted the principle of internal criticism. 
What I mean by criticism is clearly implied in the foregoing para- 
graphs. It is the opposite of dogmatism. The critical mind is 
the open mind. Whenever minds are freed from emergency 
from whatever cause, they commonly adopt a playful attitude 
toward the world. This attitude may be called the root of the 
critical intelligence. Like all playful attitudes it comes into ex- 
istence only with leisure. It was first exhibited on a broad scale 
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by the Athenian philosophers. Socrates is the forerunner of all 
critical minds. So far as western civilization is concerned, the 
Hellenic people were not only the first to exploit, but they were 
truly the inventors of the critical method. As other people had 
striven after conformity the Greek strove for consistency. His 
thought was constantly thrown into the form of the hypothetical 
judgment. If we follow Matthew Arnold, for instance, in a 
comparison of the Greek and the Hebrew culture, we shall find 
reason to conclude as he did that at best the Hebrew mind ex- 
pressed itself in maxims of conduct rather than in a criticism 
of life. The doctrines of Christianity can, of course, be traced 
to no single source, but the recorded words of Jesus leave no 
doubt of the almost total absence of Hellenism in his culture. 
This is the more remarkable, if we remind ourselves that the 
records were transmitted to us by Hellenic rather than by He- 
brew medium. There are flashes in Plato's story of Socrates 
that furnish some ground for saying that Socrates was like 
Jesus, but the conspicuous and outstanding fact is rather that 
the two men had so little in common. Who would suspect that 
Jesus lived in a world that had inherited four hundred years of 
the Socratic tradition with its science and philosophy and litera- 
ture ? The Sermon on the Mount has no flavor of dialectic ^nd 
no suggestion of the interminable Greek hypothesis. 

The critical method has never been fully assimilated by the 
schools. The nearest approach to such an assimilation is to be 
found in the Athenian schools of the Periclean Age. The Greek 
experience may be looked upon as man's first experiment in edu- 
cation as criticism. Here, in the clearest outline, is the apothe- 
osis of the intellect. The evidence to be found in the great philo- 
sophical tradition of Athens to support my interpretation is very 
familiar. For Socrates, knowledge and virtue are one; for 
Plato, the passions and appetites are of a lower order and take 
their direction from the higher functions of thought. Plato was 
so pleased with the idea that he applied it directly to social 
theory as set forth in the Republic. Aristotle changes the theory 
in no important respect. There is the most persistent defense 
of knowledge as the guide and master of life. There is no talk 
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of bringing reason to the support of faith or of making know- 
ledge instrumental to any other human interest. Life itself be- 
comes in this theory a satellite of knowledge. 

With the coming of Christianity, however, knowledge rapidly 
assumed a minor role in cultural economy. Indeed, the cate- 
gories of the understanding were entirely ignored by the early 
Christians, who abandoned their obscurantism only when they 
surmised that knowledge might have a use; namely, to support 
the creed and the organization of the church in its fight with 
heresy and dissent. Here we see the clear assumption of the 
instrumentality of the categories. The understanding became 
the hand-maiden of the faith, and dogmatism sat upon the 
throne. 

In like manner the state, when it succeeded the church as the 
guardian and master of human destiny, cultivated learning 
for the sake of the state, and not for the sake of learning. 
"Were there neither soul, heaven, nor hell," says Luther, "it 
would still be necessary to have schools for the sake of affairs 
here below." Two things seemed axiomatic to Luther — that 
learning was useful to the church and also to the state. Beyond 
this he can hardly be said to have had any interest in learning. 
Standing as he did midway between the dominance of the 
church that was and the power of the state that was yet to be, he 
embodied the educational theory common to them both. Learn- 
ing and knowledge were instruments of the will and of power. 
If Luther's saying strikes us as true, it is vivid testimony to sup- 
port the theory that the aim of education commonly assumed is 
not criticism. As an age and a nation we are devoted to the 
goods which science will buy ; we demand that our schools shall 
serve our desires — our desires for physical comfort, for eco- 
nomic or political power. In this respect we are at one with the 
past. The change of institutions has left intact the common 
attitude of those institutions toward the school — the habit, it 
may be called, of judging the school in terms of its support of 
the orthodox faith. 

Men search as they have been searching for means to ac- 
complish the established ends, and treason largely consists in 
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questioning the validity of those ends. The courage of criticism 
is the courage to doubt rather than to do, and is at present alien 
to the public mind. The courage to do is based upon dogmatism 
and is essentially an assumption of the instrumentality of the 
categories. It can hardly be an accident that religions have 
failed to put an end to war, for the framework of religion is 
dogma. Nations also have been in the past mutually exclusive 
— inside are the saved, outside are the damned. There is a final- 
ity about all creeds that leads to action and therefore to war. 
The faith that leads to war is the faith of the doer, not the faith 
of the thinker. Doing rests upon past thinking and paralyzes 
critical judgment. Thinking, on the contrary, has faith in the 
future, and is in some sense a paralysis of action. The courage 
to think breeds the philosophy that right makes might as surely 
as the courage to do breeds the idea that might makes right. 
Thinking in this sense is a distinctly human trait. The fox 
thinks how he may get what he wants, but he does not criticise 
the validity of his desires in spite of the sour grapes story. 
This seems equally true of fox-like people. They are intelli- 
gent, sometimes more so than we wish they were, but their in- 
telligence is always a means to an end other than itself. The 
end may be good or it may be bad, but in either case it is un- 
criticised. At most it is accidentally good. As long as men 
are willing to accept the aims suggested by impulse, instinct, 
habit, or tradition, and to use the intelligence only as a means of 
securing those aims, wars can hardly cease. When an individ- 
ual sets his mind on private wealth, economic war is the result. 
His intelligence becomes the instrument of his desire. He may 
be clever and resourceful in securing the end, but he has neither 
the imagination nor the courage to doubt the validity of his de- 
sire. With our minds full of war imagery, it is not easy to con- 
vince ourselves that education should devote itself to criticism, 
but it is the world tragedy that gives point to the question, — Is 
criticism a proper aim of education? 

Although the passion for objective truth has actuated some 
men in all times, only twice in our history has a persistent at- 
tempt been made to embody the idea in social institutions. The 
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first attempt was made, as I suggested above, in Athens where 
it took the form of a radical democracy based upon an aristoc- 
racy of the intellect. If that marvelous age of enlightenment 
succeeded in creating great persons, it quite as clearly failed to 
change the traditional subordination of thinking to doing. The 
Socratic principles of criticism were entirely abandoned during 
the decadence. The disintegration which 'began in factional 
dissent ended in moral degradation. In this state of affairs the 
church came into power and saved the day. At best the Greek 
enlightenment only set the stage for the dramatic return of 
humanity to its old habit of using knowledge to serve its desire. 
The temporary success of the age of criticism was probably due 
to the smallness and comparative isolation of the Greek city- 
state. The attempt to realize the ideal of life ordered by reason 
was made by a favored few under the exceptional economic 
and social conditions of a small, highly-organized community; 
and yet it failed. In the ten centuries from Anaxagoras to 
Justinian criticism had its chance. It fell of its own weight be- 
cause of its inherent weakness, and toward the end of the period 
actually developed into dogmatism. In the Hegelian phrase it 
passed over into its opposite. Learning had brought heresy 
and disobedience into the world. Even the Socratic interpreta- 
tion of the dictum that "man is the measure of all things" 
does not in the least remove the feeling that the logic of the age 
of criticism was the closing of the pagan schools. 

The second attempt to realize the ideal of criticism followed 
the breaking of the power of the church and in a broad sense 
is embodied in the modern institution of the public school. 
Modern criticism arose during the Reformation and found its 
full expression in Eighteenth Century philosophy and science. 
The Novum Organum and more especially the Advancement of 
Learning formulated again the hope of a social order in terms 
of reason. A recitation of the steps by which philosophy ar- 
rived at the elaborate criticism of Kant and his followers is 
beyond the limits of this paper. What I wish to recall is that 
criticism got its connotation for us from this process and for 
two centuries it was pretty generally taken for granted that 
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knowledge could compass the whole of reality. During this 
time many of our social institutions were modeled and, there- 
fore, they embodied the prevailing theory of those centuries. 
The notable instances of such institutions are those of political 
democracy and of democratic education. The American pub- 
lic school in particular is dedicated to the ideals of criticism and 
furnishes in its history an interesting dialectic of the apothe- 
osis of criticism. 

Three factors entered prominently into the making of the 
American school. Two of these factors were ideas; the other 
was a condition. The condition was the comparative homo- 
geneity and isolation of the colonies. This condition furnished 
an interesting parallel to the conditions of the Athenian democ- 
racy, with the exception of the presence of slave labor in Athens, 
for which perhaps the productivity of the soil and the abun- 
dance of natural resources partially compensated. It is with the 
two ideas, however, that I am more concerned. These ideas 
were — (1) faith in the universality of intelligence; (2) faith in 
the finality of the scientific categories. 

The humanitarian sentiment of Rousseau and Kant existed in 
Western Europe long before either of them crystallized it in 
their immortal phrases. The Social Contract and the Critique 
of Practical Reason are based upon the nominalistic heresy. 
The individualism that challenged the right of the church to de- 
termine belief was the same individualism that flattered men 
with the postulate of the infinite worth of each and every one of 
them. This prepared them to accept Kant's dictum that the in- 
dividual must be treated as an end and never as a means. The 
state, jealous of the power of the church, fostered this heresy, 
little realizing that it was thereby weakening its own power. 
For the time was to come when the seed of ecclesiastical dissent 
would beget political revolution. The alarming cry of equality 
and fraternity was the full fruit of the Protestant Reformation. 
Philosophical and religious humanitarianism found educational 
expression in the charity schools which developed all over 
Europe during the Eighteenth Century. The philosophy of these 
schools was clearly that of Rousseau. Education was here 
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projected as the right of the child and not as a means to a 
further end. This was undisguised humanitarianism, senti- 
mental if you please, but widespread and easily the most import- 
ant single influence in establishing modern public school educa- 
tion. The Sunday-School movement was a part of the same 
enthusiasm. 

The second major idea I have called faith in the categories 
of science. The rapid expansion of the field of knowledge led 
men at first to hope for and then to believe in the power of 
learning to solve all mysteries. Evil was a synonym for ig- 
norance. In the enthusiasm for knowledge and faith in its 
adequacy the complex world seemed very simple. Intellectu- 
alistic formulas were substituted for scholastic symbolism. 
Nominalism, which is hardly more than the outer aspect of ra- 
tionalism, was the prevailing tendency. In politics the king was 
dethroned and reason or the contract was set up in his stead. 
In ethics, a mathematical calculation of pleasure and pain; in 
psychology, the association of ideas; and in religion, the watch- 
maker deism furnished easy and precise answers to all our ques- 
tions. Modest philosophers, indeed, like Hume, resolved the 
world into subjective categories, but categories just as precise, 
just as universal, just as scientific as any categories. The dark- 
ness of mysticism and ignorance vanishes at the dawn of reason. 
Sentiments and social relations no less than suns and stars were 
plotted and charted and described. This was a snug, well-kept 
little scientific universe. If there was here and there a loose 
end hanging, it was a mere detail and would be caught up by the 
master — reason. We are all familiar with the symptoms of this 
buoyant hope. Truth was indeed close at hand and easily 
seen. In this temper men abandoned dogma wholesale and 
sought knowledge at retail. A new age of criticism had come. 

It was during this period of utter devotion to the categories 
of the understanding that universal public education was taking 
its form. What was more natural than to revive the old pagan 
theory that the aim of education was perfect knowledge? The 
New Atlantis might be realized. The founders of our own po- 
litical institutions looked to the school to remove the evils and 
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frictions of life. It was natural to assume that an educated 
people could govern themselves and do it well. Jefferson and 
his contemporaries formulated the aims of the American public 
school under the spell of rationalism. In this spirit they pro- 
moted the establishment of free common schools from the pri- 
mary grades through the universities. No other country in the 
world ever proposed so ambitious a plan for the universal educa- 
tion of the people through all the grades of learning. We actu- 
ally established universities for the many, and not on the theory 
that this was the way to preserve the status quo, but that it was 
the way to reach the summum bonum. That is to say, we be- 
lieved in education in the spirit of Bacon's Advancement of 
Learning. We believed that an educated man was one who 
judged for himself, owed allegiance to none and scorned to 
make truth the slave of his desire. This seems to me to be a real 
revival of the Greek ideal of criticism plus Rousseau's senti- 
mental theory of equality. 

If the supposition that criticism was the educational aim of 
our early schools is substantially correct, how shall we explain 
the common view today that the school is the instrument of the 
state? More particularly how shall we explain the absence of 
critical judgment and the subordination of knowledge during the 
war? 

My answer is, briefly, that the intellectualistic hypothesis has 
again failed in verification. Knowledge is not and cannot be- 
come commensurate with reality. The Greek experiment failed 
under the most favorable conditions because of an inherent fault 
in the hypothesis itself. How much more certainly might the 
failure of the modern attempt have been foreseen, considering 
the conditions under which it was made. Along with a confi- 
dence that knowledge could plumb the depths of life, there was 
a sentimentalism that led men to universalize the concept and to 
hold that all mankind might be guided by reason. The fault in 
the rationalistic hypothesis can hardly be corrected by simple ad- 
dition; many knowers cannot compensate for the absence of 
validity. If knowledge is special, instrumental, and derivative, 
how shall we succeed in making it primary and universal? The 
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result of the modern attempt to educate the race has clearly de- 
fined the distinction between knowledge as instrument and know- 
ledge as criticism. Our public school clearly set out to ac- 
complish education as criticism and has succeeded only in pro- 
ducing education as instrument. That is to say it has succeeded 
only in the degree to which it has failed. It has ministered to 
the desires until they have grown fat. It has greatly increased 
the chances of the average person of getting what he wants. 
But it has failed to develop anything like a criticism of ends. It 
has turned out to be an instrument of will and of power. 

This failure to develop critical judgment suggests that criti- 
cism is not a true aim of public education. Perhaps to feel is 
better than to know, first because it is possible and, second be- 
cause it is wholesome. That it is possible goes without argu- 
ment; that it is wholesome is suggested by the Freudian inter- 
pretation, namely, that feeling is subject to no disease-breeding 
inhibitions or restraints. The amazing recrudescence of super- 
stition within the last decade admits of the Freudian explana- 
tion as a reaction from an overdose of the restraints of reason. 
If we still believe that some purging of desire or some selection 
among the desires is necessary, we may turn to the purification 
doctrine of other days — that desires are purged by anguish and 
debility more surely and more easily than by learning. It is by 
no means self-evident that in our educational efforts we should 
seek to develop judgment. The training of the critical intelli- 
gence has certainly not been accepted by all periods nor by the 
majority in any period as the proper aim of education. The 
mere fact that our forefathers were so ready to assume this as 
the aim, is no guarantee of its universality and validity. Far 
from being a normal healthy view, it may be only a symptom of 
a modern disease. Many facts support the latter hypothesis. 

In the first place, the events of the last decade furnish very 
little evidence that our efforts to educate the race have ever so 
slightly improved the critical intelligence. Of the millions of 
men arrayed against each other in the great war, who pretends 
that one tenth of one percent were thus arrayed as a result of 
their own thinking? The scourge of hunger, pain, and catch- 
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words whipped us all into a fury like the fury of the waves 
driven by the wind and tide. Ours not to reason why. The 
stage upon which this scene was enacted had been shifted since 
the hordes of barbarians fell upon Rome or the crusades devas- 
tated Europe under the lash of religion, but the characters were 
the same. The same motives, the same brutality, the same 
frenzy of action! Our educational conceit that all men can be 
taught to think appears in this crisis as the king who commanded 
the waves to stand still appeared in his humility and defeat. 
Can so brave a hope, so long indulged, meet such a disaster, 
without suggesting the hypothesis that we have striven for the 
impossible ? May it not be after all that we have builded on the 
sands of the discursive understanding rather than on the rock 
of moral sense? 

We might escape this unpleasant conclusion, if there were no 
further evidence to support it. Our failure, someone is sure to 
remind me, is due to the employment of wrong methods rather 
than to the pursuit of a false hope. The further evidence in 
support of my hypothesis is the cumulative result of scientific 
study since Darwin. This result has made forlorn the hope of 
making man a reasonable animal. This hope began to vanish 
when our attention turned to precise analysis of the mental and 
physical characteristics of the race and disappeared entirely with 
the coming of the doctrine of relativity. Judgment must be 
treated like hoof or hide as an adaptation instrumental to life. 
But it is not merely the drift of scientific result but the pro- 
founder influence of scientific method that has led us to conclude 
that knowledge is an instrument of a larger unity which we may 
call the will. " In order to be true," says one of our major ed- 
ucational prophets, "a philosophy must be optimistic." The 
categories are instrumental, not constitutional. The age of rea- 
son is passing or past. This somber reflection is not, I beg you 
to believe, a mere dramatic gesture put in for the sake of con- 
trast but one which events in state, and church, and school seem 
to me certainly to indicate. 

The implications of this hypothesis are many and in surpris- 
ing conformity with the actual tendencies of educational prac- 
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tice: (i) It implies the substitution of particular for general 
education. The emphasis is taken from the command that we 
shall think and placed upon what we shall think. (2) It im- 
plies the substitution of utilitarian for cultural values. We 
must know what knowledge is of most worth. (3) It implies 
the substitution of drill, habit formation and courses in ' citizen- 
ship' for contact with creative imagination and courses in 
'mental and moral philosophy'. (4) It implies a recession 
from the secular school and a drift toward the inculcation of 
automatic reverence and loyalty. (5) It implies that schools 
should more and more be subservient to other institutions. The 
state may use the school as long as it wields the power. But 
when the power of an economic group exceeds that of the state, 
it will take control of the school. The church in turn may get 
enough power to bring reason again to the support of its faith ; 
and thus onward. To the victor belongs the spoil. 

There is, however, a somewhat more cheerful interpretation 
of the failure of our hope. I refer to the interpretation sug- 
gested by the Platonic figure of the philosopher drawing aside 
into the niche in the wall to wait for the storm to go by. I do 
not refer to the common, rather cheap hope, that the storm of 
reaction will spend itself and life will be normal again. This is 
too easy and perhaps not even a pleasant assurance. We face 
a dilemma. The educational experiment has failed either be- 
cause critical intelligence is not attainable, or because it is im- 
possible for the many to attain it. Our efforts have confused 
these two ideas because the great expansion of modern science 
and the sentimental philanthropy of the Reformation were si- 
multaneous. It may be that the highest good is the life of dis- 
passionate contemplation, but that the common lot must ever 
be in a world of force and matter. Was it a childish dream 
that all men could be taught? Perhaps the development of 
judgment is not a program of social reform, but the hope of 
personal salvation. Only here and there criticism is discovered 
in the barren wastes of action. The knowledge that serves ac- 
tion is an instrument which makes action more terrible, brutaliz- 
ing and multiplying the power of doing, but failing to humanize 
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or educate the doer. Criticism is the figure of yearning con- 
templation reserved to the few who wait for the storm to go by. 
Was it the God-intoxicated philosopher who said that the busi- 
ness of philosophy was neither to bewail men's actions nor to 
rail at them, but to understand them? 

H. G. Townsend. 
Smith College. 



